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and selling. The child who earns his lunch, if given a weekly
meal ticket like the others, is emotionally satisfied that he is
helping at school, and his self-respect as well as his economic
status is raised.
Experiences in managing school routines also give the child
an idea of how to use or manage what has been called the
margin of time, because the extra activities are done in out-of-
class time. Frequently the child who does not need the food
or extra money tends to be more aggressive in the service
activities at school. This type of situation is well handled by
the honor point system in most schools. The watchful
teacher will try to interest the child whose low energy and
lack of initiative is caused by poor nutrition or hygiene,
thereby bringing about a very desirable correlation of experi-
ences.
THE PUPILS LEARN TO BUY
Previous illustrations have shown the value of actual shop-
ping in markets and stores in teaching pupils how to be good
buyers. It has been estimated that between four and five
billion dollars' worth of merchandise is returned annually in
the United States, causing a great source of waste in distribu-
tion.3 Return of goods bought increases overhead costs to
the merchant who in turn must increase the price of his mer-
chandise. Children as consumers can learn such facts as these
as part of buying experiences. They can learn to choose what
they buy according to carefully planned food, clothing, or
household needs, guided by standards for articles like those
they stated for a good toy. (See page 143.) Pupils need
guidance, however, if they are to learn to use ethical shopping
practices such as keeping what they buy when they shop, wait-
ing ttieir turn, being courteous to the merchant, paying bills
promptly, and using credit fairly.
If time is taken to evaluate their purchases, pupils begin to
mkleEStaBd the causes of differences in costs, the relationship
2 Ada Kennedy and Coca Vaughn, Consumer Economics, p. 88.